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ABSTRACT ' 

This guide is the sixth in a series of eleven 
generated in 1978 as the result of workshops that focused on peer 
training^ a different approach to teaching^ The workshops provide 
the opportunity for members of eleven identified role groups to w 
together vith peers- to examine the relationship between their ^ 
specific role qroup and commajnity education ali^l the ways in ^h±ch 
they cculd stim.ulate their peers. to improve role performance an d 
effectiveness. This booklet fociases cn community education as see 
coordinatcrH of programs. Topics considered include characterist i 
of building level coordinators/ responsibilities, steps in progra 
developnent , and evaluation. An extensiv^e section on training 
strategies discusses prof ession^l- d,evelopment of coordinators,^ 
communications, and in'teraction between higher education^ agencies 
practitioners., (Author/LD) 
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PREFACE 



This booklet is a result of two^ three-day • Role ^ 
Training and Peer Interaction Academies which were 
held in L978 and funded by a training grant from 
the Ui S. Office of Education, Community Education 
•Program, The format for both Academies was design- 
ed to focus upon peer training, a method v^hich has 
proven to be a useful teaching and information 
sharing approach. The sessions provided the 
ot^portunlty for members of eleven identified role 
groups to work together with peers to examine 
in-def5th: 

Si) the irelgitioriship between their specific 
* role group and community education, and 

b) the ways in which they could stimulate 
their peers tq^ improve role pd'rf orjj^ance 
and effectiveness. • , . x if 

Material development phases were interwoven with 
both structured and unstructured problem- solving 
activities.. The follc;jv-up activities and -publica- 
tions\of the Role Guide Series were made possible 
from » grants- by the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation . 

Through a sharing of information, all partici- 
pants gained knowledge. The information shared 
in this booklet is intended -for use^ both by 
experience.d individuals and those just entering 
the field. The booklet can help the experienced 
individual to become more aware of additional 
aspects, of the role and of directions being taken 
by others. It can assist the novi-ce in gaining an 
overview of the role as seen by those wh6 have 
worked in this capacity . The information also 
can be used as a meanS' for guiding others in the 
community to gain a better understanding of the^ 
rOle and its relationship to community education . 
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AS- BUILDING LEVEL COORDINATORS, WE BELIEVE 

we believe that there is rising public insistence 
that all levels of government become mope 
^ responsive to" citizen needs and dfesires. 

we believe that there is a limited amount of tajc 
• / monies and other human and physical resources 
-/ available to meet public demands for facil- 
ities, programs, and services. 

We believe that, full utilization of existing 

■ " public f^piilities, prpgrams, and services is 
a desirable community goal. 

we believe that 'the, energy crisis and other related 
developments point up an .increasing need for 
' all governmental units and -.related public 
service organizations to mobilize their 
respective resources for the common purpose 

■• ■ of improving the quality of community life. 

we believe, that .local comfljunities have facilities, 
''"eq^Ipmen?, a^d staf^organized for the purpose 
of providing opportunities for life-long 
learning. 

we believe that other related public and. private 
cJ^Snlty organizations provide programs and 
services for commvinity betterment. 

we believe that no single,. =°hes,ive, coordinated 
strategy" for the development and util.^zation 
of all these relevant community resources has 
yet been established. . 

we believe that there are graat potential social 
aid economic benefits to be derived from 
Srther cboperation in facility and program 

devSopment'^for the benefit °f . Ji^XcatlSn 
thrQi.i?h a comprehensive community education 

program at the . local level. 

" ' ' 6 .. .. 
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The role of a community education coordinator/ 
director* can encompass a wide range of responsi- 
bilities and duties, including serving as a ^ 
teacher, a co.unselor', an organizer, an administra- 
tor, a supervisor, a salesman, a leader, a ,^ 
communicator, and a human relations worker within 
the community. ^ ^' 

Ideally, the purpose ■ and overall goal of 
the community education coordinator is to be a ' 
catalystic agent for bringing about a spirit 
of unity on the part of the community and for 
helping people^xealize the great potential they 
have within th^e^^elves for recognizing and solving 
their own problems. In the practical/terms of 
day-to-day operation, the coordinator works with 
the community, school system, and service agencies 
in the areas of need identification and program 
planning. 

In both the long and short range view of j' 
■the role, it is important to note that the 
coordinator is a facilitator of a process, not. 
'an administrator of programs. The coordinator ^ 
acts as a change agent/activator/resource coordi- - 
nator in the community and becomes the catalyst 
which assists the various segments of a community 
to organize' to ,achieve agreed upon goals. The 
individual accepting a coordinator's position must 
assume the responsibility of ^bec6ming familiar with 
the power s^f^cture of • the community (both formal 
and informal);, the function and status of the many 

*Titles may vary from c6iTim\inity to community, 
term "community education coordinator" will be 
used throughout to refer to the building level 
coordinator, who is sometimes also calVLed the 
community" school director or commun^l^ service 
facilitator, etc* ^' ^ 
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agencies (both civic^and service), ^and the needs 
of all members of yie total community and must 
accept the challenge to help mold these various 
elements together to strengthen the quality of all 
aspects of life for every individual and for the 
community as a whole. 

Viewed from their perspective as facilitators 
and change agents , the coordinators drafted the 
following definition of commuTiity education • 

"Community . Education is -a process 
which se'ek's -to provide . a com- , * ^ • 

prehensive and coordinated delivery ^ ' 

system of educational , recreational , 
social/ and cultural .services as well 
' as opportunities for continued growth 

and development .of individuals , families , 
and communities." 

It should be noted that the building level* coordi- 
nators/directors participants at the Academies 
were dealing with primarily a school-based program^. — >^ 
They noted several advantages associated with 
a school-based program. These advantages included 
the availability of personnel, materials and the 
building facility; the community identification 
with the school; and the fact that the school 
serves as a non-political entity within the . 
coipmunity. However, the. coordinators- viewed a - 
jointly-operated program (school and agencies) 
as having the additional advantages of a broader 
financial support base and the possible further 
reduction or -elimination of unnecessary duplicated 
services . The possible -complicatiohs in communica- 
tion and coordination were seen ' as hurdles to be 
overcome rather than barriers that would block 
progress-. • • . ^ 




CHARACTERISTICS OF A BUILDING LEVEL COORDINATOR 

"The building level coordinator views himself/^ 
herself as a person who must work cooperatively 
with a variety .of community members in all 
situations- BecAuse communities and situations 
are diffe^rent, the identification of skills, 
competencies, and personal charaa^er istir:s of 
coordinators is\an area of much dTiscussion . 
Studies have beeVi conducted to determine those ^ 
particular qualijties necessary to be an effectiv^e 
coTOHunity- education coordinator- Over the past 
few years, listings of - competencies and chiaracter- 
istics have been generated by researchers and 
practitioners- The competencies identified as 
essential by coordinators at^ the Academies 3vere^ 

^ 1- Communication 

2-«L Decision making 

3.-^ Operation (management and programming) 
,4-,^ Human/public relations ' ^ 
5- ? Problem solving/planning 
6 - Evaluation 

They also agreed that coordinators must have the 
following personal/characteristics : . [ 

1. Warmth, understanding, and tolerance 

for differences 

2-* Receptiveness 

'. 3.^, Sensitivity 

4 - Loyalty ^" 

^ 5- Enthusi-^sm and coimitment- 

' 6- Patience and persistence 

••7. Good health and neat personal appearance 

.^he degree to which each of these personal 
characteristics and competencies is present will 
influence the effectiveness of th,e coordinator as 
a *f acilitator - . / 

./ 
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The backgrounds of those in community c^duca- 
tion coordinator positions are e^tremG]/y varied 
with training ranging from Master ' s Degree at , the 
uni\j.ersity level to "on-the-7 jpb^ training arid 
"learn as you go". experiences . The question of 
^cpertif ication and training.^s an important issuQ. 
^mong^oordinators. Most states presently h^ve 
no cerWfication requirements or guideli'-nes for 
hir^ing. > Coordinators feel that requirements, 
should be set ^and that tfcxe requirements should be 
based upon' competencies, rather than on degrees 
or teaching 'certificates. They believe that if 
certification .is to become! a reality and to serve 
the be^t interests of the community; it must 
take into account the skills, abilities, and 
personal qualities needed to facilitate an 
effective relat i6ns]-iip with the community to be 
served . ' 




RESPONSIBILITIES 

The role of the community education, coordina- 
tor in a community and the responsi^bilities assumed 
will be dependent upon the job description, the 
goal3, and the objectives of the program. The 
majority of activities will be either administrative 
in nature or will deal with the community education 
.process (f acilitative functions)- ^--n^ 

The Following' is a list of the major r^pon- 
sibilities which emerged in t^ie coordinators 
role group disgussion. 

1. CommunTgation: The coordinator utilizes^ 
1 effective communication skills \^:. > ' 

Disseminating ideas and information 
for/to 'the community, 

Conductyig public relations activities 
through media and personal .communica- 
tion. 

c. .Facilitating collaborative efforts'..'^ 

d . ' Receiving and sharing individual, 
group, and community ideas, 

e. Ma3^ntaihing open lines of communication 
with' staff and support per.sons. 

f. Establishing mutually beneficial 
relationships among agencies. 

g. Coordinating programming efforts among 
^ . ' agencies to avoid duplication and ^ 

reduce competi^on . 

2. ijriearning Facilitator: Ihe coordinator 
f^nctions as a learning 'facilitator by: 

a. Maximizing opportunities for citizen 
leadj^rship and involvement.* 

b. Developing procedures for effecting 
individual, family,* aVid community change 

^ , through involvement. 

• .• ii ' 




c. Employing, processes for involving 
individuals, groups, agencies, and 
institutions in effecting oomnmnity 
change, * 

.d\ Developing groups interaction skills . 
* 'I 

Administration - The coordinator accepts 
responsibility for.; 

a. Deve/loping a budget and a financial 
pTan to insure that financial 
considerations (overhead , salaries , 
publicity , etc . ) are mdl: . 

b. Determining, in cooperation^ with the 
community advisory council the scope 
of program activitieis as well as goals 
and objectives for future pi:pgramming 
based on conununity input. . . ^ ' ^ 

c. Organizing, supervising, and evaluating 
program staff (developing job descrip- 

- tions, interviewing, hiring,' and 
'training) . ' ' ' , 

d. Supervising building and equipment ^use 
to insure "skooth , effective operation 
of activities. , ^ 

e. Developing techniques and* a management 
pi?ocess ... ^ - i A 

f . Knowing, interpreting* and incorporatiV 
"(^ the policies of the agency^ which th^ 
^"^eoordijifatbr is representing. 

g. Working with principal/staff in pro- 
gramming and operation. of programs. 

h. Identifying sources of potential 
revenue and initiating grant procedures 

Program Development: The coordinator's 
function as a pr9gram developer centers 
around'' ass is ting in : 

a. Conducting needs assessment/evaluation 

- (both formar and informal) . 

b. Conduct;Lng resource identification, 
assessment, and involvement. 

c. Facilita'ting program design, implemen-^ 
tation, and. coordinated delivery. 

^.;i2 , 12 



d. Recognizing the autonomy of existing 
servx6es and prograins within the 
community. ^ 

^'5. * Pirofessional Development: The coord inator 
' continuously must develop, his/her profess- 
ional competencies through: " 

a. Reading'.'prcrfessional materials. 
. t).^ Attending and contributing to profess-. 
' ional workshops and conferences, 
•c'i Providing^ in-service training opportun-' 
ities for staffv ^dvi^ary council members, 
/ . ' atid others involved in 'r:ommunity ediica- 
* tion <if forts ^n the' community • 
d. Participating in st^ff- development 
being Carried out for. others in th^ 
i''" . ^ ^ " commihiity. < / ^ \^ 

. Possessing the recommended skills and charac- ^ 
'^'teristics " and having identified his/her responsi- 
' bilities, the community education -coordinator can,,, 
^ begin to develop and implement the community educa- 
tion process within the community. To a high 
degree, the leaders'hip assumed by the coordinator 
in meeting the responsibilities will affect the 
program's level of success. : 
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PROGRAM/PROCESS DEV^pPMENT* 

The 'steps taken in developing a program are 
difficult to prioritize because they depend on 
the community, the cooi^&iirator ' s knowledge of, that 
community, and the political and financial situa- 
tion • ' With a logical atnd se quential progression 
of activities that buij^ upon gHC*t-€xther and that 
reflect'. the needs and wants of the community, a 
prbgranji can be (Jevelope.d ;and implemented which 
will serve the community.' Coordinators have 
icj^entified a list of activities that can serve, 
as a process and product-orientation guideline 
for development: ^ " * r "* 

1. Identify and meet orf an ^informal basis 
-with community and^gency ^leaders and 
school personnel, o ^ 

2. Increase community leadership's a'rfd 
school staff's awareness and under- 
standing of community education concepts, 

* 3. Establish community task f orc6/advisory 
board, 

4. Conduct informal assessment of needs 
by task force, 

5. Develop mini-programs to address initial 
identified needs, 

6. Evaluate classes and activities on a 
continual basis, ■ . 



*"Proqram" is used "in the broad sense to include 
the total effort, service, activities, coordination 
collaboration and other elements. The term is not 
synonomous wii^h classes. 
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7/* Implement a formal needjg asse'ssment 
pi;oces6/ , ^ 

8. Plan and implement a program ' based on . 
, — -diagnosis of survey restalts and community 
resources, ^nd ' 

9^ Evaluate j^rogram formally and modi-fy 
where needed. 

The path. to .progra|n development and imple- 
mentation^ is not always smooths ' The most often 
mentioned problem is th^t^ of communication — 
both the use of media for communicating directly 
to the coiranuni^ty , members and the personal ability 
to communicate effectively on a verbal , ''one-to-one - 
basis or in f ront ,of a group/ 

Otjher problems identified as being common to 
many coordinators' programs include: 

1. Protection of territory /c'^ients served / 
among state . andv local agencies and 
educational institutions (turf ism) • 

/ 

2. Lack of financial resources* 

■ ■ • ■ /' 

3. Lack of understanding of the role of/ 
the coordinator ' in a school-based / 
operation by schpol and agency personnel. 

• ■ * / 

' 4. Apathy "^and/or lack of support in /the 
school and/or segments of community. 

f 

Strategies for solving these probl'ems depend 
on the personal strengths of a coordinator but 
they usually employ both communication and human 
relation skills. The strategies suggested for 
communicatihg^ with the community-wide population 
are ones which have -proven effective for a number 
of coordinators. They include: 

1.. Establishment of an inter-agency task 

force to serve as a sounding^oard and to 
disseminate information., ^ / ^ 
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Estab;Lishinent of an effective andyon-going 
promotion campaign through all available 
resources of media (television, rad^io> 
Newspaper newsletters , flyers , promotion 
brochurtes) • '* , 



3. 
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the community and schopl by advisory 
council members. - ^ . ' 



EVALUATION 



The" area of evaluation is. receiving increased 
attention. In most^ community education programs., 
the cpordinator i& asked to provide on-going 
evaluation of staff (proi^essipn'^l Jand volunteer) , 
facilities, ac'tivities/pro jects , contribution of 
cooperating agencies, development and implementa- 
tion processes, the advisory council, and budget/ 
finance. Unfortunately^ evaluation is an area in 
which many Coordinators have "had little or no 
training, = . 

Most .coordinators recognize the need to have 
training and assistance in this area. They agree 
that the purpose of 'each evaluation effort must 
be understood before any meaningful evaluation 
plan can be developed. The reason for^ conducting 
any^ evaluation should be clear because it 
determines the information to be trollected and • 
the manner in whicl^ results are to be used. 

Coordinators generally believe that, the 
purposes of evaluati^^iinclude : 

1. Monitoring the progress of the' program 
toward reaching goals and objectives - 

' ^ ■ 7 , * ' 

2. Assessing the quality of professional 
and volunteer staf f . 

3. Determining strategies for setting^ 
program directions or modifying exist- 
ing procedures based on evaluation . 
results. 

16 ^6' 



4. '^■nsuring that the community education i 
program is client and cost effective 
V (an . increasingly important element 
* for a program's success)* . - *^ 




. ^ TRAINING STRATEGIES * ' r, . 



\ Many coordinators are hired because the^f ^ 
possess skills and abilities developecf in other 
'^fialds which are of vaiuie in community education. 
Oftjen they have .little ''or no training specifically 
in (community esdiication. "In. many states, prepara- - 
tion programs thr/Ough higher education are not 
Available; 'and, eyen" where formal programs are 
available, there/ remains a need for in-service* 
training which provides practical, job-related 
experiences and activities • The development of 
plans to provide on-going.- training' allows the ^ 
coordinator to acquire needed skills and competen- 
cies and to up-date* and improve others. 

The most useful training strategy is one in 
Vhich the part^cipan*t is involved in discussions 
and experiences designed to develop skills in 
program development,, program design, planning and 
management, and interpersonal relations , These 
activities, when conducted^ i4i small group sessions 
with a resouxce^-±^ader , should provide active 
involvement .rather than passi^ve listening. The 
"peer training" concept has proven valuable - 
because it enables the-^ individual coordinator to 
participate in problem solving and idea sharing 
with others in the same field who, most liKely, 
are encountering the same types of problems and 
experiences. In peer training, a high degree of 
reinf o^tcemeht is achieved,, and coordinators are 
able to clarify their roles in community/ education 
through continued dialogue and discussion with 
other practitioner^s • ^ , . 

The following need, areas were identified and 
strategies were developed to meet them: 

1. Prof essional development , \ 

2. Communication 

>. Interaction among higher ed\icatib'n 
agencies. and practitioners - , 

17 ^ 17 



Professional^'developij^nt ^ \ 

A. Objectiv^'Xv J ' 

'.\ . . 

1. .To develop and maintain skills that.* 
^are necessary foj' th^ eS^ectiv^ ^ 
functioning of the coordinator ^ in ^ 
the community education process.. ^ 

^ 2. To create an awax;eness among 

community education coordinalTOTS* . 
that continued T:raining is necessary 
for a vlable^ commuryity^ education 



process . < ^ 
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' .3'. To' develop a .procS^^'tfo^ greater 
.^f:-';' opportunities for personal and 
Vv,./^:??i.- individual training in community . . ^ 

'-^ ^ education, . . . 

' • . . - 

4 To^ provide diverse "training -experiencesl^ 
/ for community education coordinators 
in the/ areas of- community leadership, 
staff 'exchanges, teaming (rookies 
and veterans) , and in-service 
activities. . • - 

5. To provide in-service workshops and- 
• ' ;,seminars focusing pn predetermined 

needs of coordinator^- ; 

■ ^ ' ■ ' 

B. Activities and Tasks ^^'-^-l^^.v^^ 

1 On-site visitation - It was .recommend- 
ed that insMtutions of higher educa-^ 
tion-and sMte education agencies with 
centers for community education should^ 
provide assistance for local community 

■ education coordinators to vis-it other 
coimnunity education programs m 
rC^peiiation . ^ 

2 Staff exchanges - community education 
coordinators should exjzfhang^ on-site 
visits to develop insights and under- 
standing of other community education. 

• . ^« is 



6perations-i These exchanges 
C9uld consist of varying time 
v^ *, frames. 

^ . • 

3 • Supervision of "ropkie " interns - 
. New community education coordinators 
should be teamed wi'th veteran*' / 
coordinators- for a period of time / 
" in order to develop a better under- 
standing of the day-to-d^y .operations 
of "community education- 

4. 'On-going staff vdevelopmeht - staff 
strategy should b.e developed to 
provide for continued . renewal ai 
updating of commun'ity education 

^ coordinator skills. This could a , - 
formal or,, informal in-service process 
as need dictates . 

5. Workshops and Jeminars - Workshops 
and seminars should be developed at . 
local , state , and regional levels 
regarding specific ^j:^eeds of cpordina- 
tors as determined through an assess- 
ment instrument. i'hese experiences 
should, in some case^, be exclusively 
for coordiAatoirs while -others should 
provide interacfei^on. between coordinators 
and- those in other roles ^uch as 

> principals^, sugerintende^^s , directors , 
ageAcy^ersornieT^^ and 1^ ' citizens . 

6 . Commurtf ty interaotion and getting 
acquainted with community leaders - 
Community education coordinators 

. should spend Varying amounts of time 
with community and professional opinion 
leaders on a cop^tinuifig basis - 

Resources needed ^ — ^ 

V 

1. Receptive community education 
department and director 

2. List o,f local opinion leaders 
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3. List of estate orNregional community 
education cbordinat^s and community, 
education programs ' 

4. Technical '.assistance-/ from a community 
e(^cation center for on-going -staff 
development -y, 

5. Local coigmunity education library 
.resources, 

6/ Access to professional literature 
(updat'ed) ' ^ 

' ^' ■ 

Time Fjrame^ - Open-ended " (continued • 
maintenance) 

E. Potential pitfalls ^ 

' ^ 1. Lack of cooperation for trairying ^ 
; on the part of comm\inity education 

director or central office staff )^ 

2 . Lack/limited financfes • 

3. Uncooperative 'sta;f jc/administration v 

i" 4. closed community leadership 

r > ■ «t ■ ■■ _ ... 

sV^^tack of understanding of the 
^ community education process 

'--6. Time conflicts/inflexible schedules ^ 
Communication ^ . \' 

A. Objectives ^ 

1. To develop a proces^s for diBseminating 
materials among coordinators 

2. To dissemir^te community education 
materials designed by coordinators 

• 3. To provide opportunities ^for dialogue 
among coordinators . 



B. 



c 



4. To de^iLi arid implement a multi- 
media training approach . 



5. To deveic 
informaf 
cpordini 



written or taped; 
exchange systfem ^mong 



^Activities 
1 . - Coordir 



ator ' s newsletter 



2. Multi-n^^a^/*t:raining package de^igneci 
and implemehlied by coordinators with 
expertise^ 4^ 'the field 

3. Dir^cto^y*^of1^oordinators with a list 
• of special competencies and special 

Ejrograms 

4. Siiaring commjinity education materials 



C. 'Resources needed 



! 



1. Coordinator qommitte^ to edit and 
print newsletter -^"^ 

2 . Multi-^media eqtiipment • and film 
. development , 

3. Consuinab^le supplies, office supplies, 
postage 

4. BU|dget (private foundations, business 
and industry, loc^l school systems 
might be sources ) 

5. Higher education community education 
centers ^ .f 

6. State departments 



7. Local public school institutions 



Time frames 
1. Newsletter 



V 



continuous 
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2. Sharing materials - immediately 
' \ ■ ' 

--;3. Mua,ti-inedia training package - one 
year for development ^ 

E. Potential pitfalls 

1. Lack of funds for -muiti-media J 

2. Lack of needed equipment available 
"oh local level 

3. Lack of facilitator for initiating 
suggested communications package 

Interaction among higher education agencies 
and practitioners 

A. Objectives . / 

1 To expand knowledge of the community 
education coordinator roles in the 
field of community education and 
related areas ' • ■ 

2 To provide an arena in an academic 

' atmosphere toy; the input of pracptical 
experienceS^n community education 

3 To increase interaction (dialogue) 
■ between the academicians (theory) 

and the community educator in the 
field (practitioner) 

B. Activities 

1. Completing formalized university 
credit course 

2. Supervising community education 
interns 

3. Participating in curriculum develop- 
ment arid revisions 

4. Serving as a ■ resource person and/or 
instructor in a university 



5, Encouraging 
certificate 



i ^Dinmunity education 



the developmei;it of a 
or degree program in 



Resources \ 



1. InstitutLe:)n;B of higher education 
^. ProfessiU)naL associations 



si^ Model programs , 
Time frame - continuous 
Potential ..pitfalls 
1'. Legitimizing university programs 

2. Lack of cooperation with higher 

education institutions 
» 

Lack of student/community interest 
in the field 

4. Lack of funds 

5 . Unresponsive bureaucracy 



.1 



I 
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FUpUllE DIRECTION 



'Several interrelated factors will influence 
the future directi^on of . community educatiqn. 
Prominent among these factors are- the ..quality of 
the professionals, the cooperative efforts of 
agencies and, perhaps most important, -the-^level 
of communi-ty ^involvement . . - - 
- All persons involved in i'mfjlement ing -.the 
concept mustt. be concerned about the roles, compe- 
tencies, alSd attitudes of the professionals ir^r 
'the field. Future planning must include better 
training for the coordinator who daily faces 
broad and varied tasks. Successfully carrying out 
tasks, such as conducting needs assessments and 
evaluations, requires specific technical skills 
which many coordinators do not have. Trainers of 
professionals must become increasingly aware of 
these training needs and must 'assist in implement- 
ing strategies to overcome " deficiencies .> Addition- 
ally, emphasis must be placed on defining clearly 
the basic skills and characteristics needed by 
.coordinators so that competent ^persons may be 
identified more readily. The concept of peer 
training appears to be extremely beneficial m this 
area and coordinators welcome future opportunities 
to plan, develoR and- implement training packages 
designed to assist those who serve in that role. 
A Second factor likely to, influence future 
, directions: is that of agency cooperation. The 
increasing emphasis on the efficient use of _ 
resources is viewed by coordinators as an added 
impetus for agencies to come together to cooperate 
and share' resSu^rces. Collaborative efforts °ften 
result in broader-based financial support, expanded 
services, less duplication ,. and increased cost 
effectiveness. Studies which point t^ the benefits 
• derived from communii^^ education by the community, 
the school, and agencies will aid in securing 
interagency cooperation. 
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^ Greater cooperation among agencies also will - 
result in leSs emphasis on "tiucfst" - Consequently, 
new cooperative models of community education are 
likely to emerge in which the educational ^ 
institution is not the coordinating vehicle in a 
community education program- The role of spon- 
sorship - whether by sChool systems, parks and 
recreation boards or another aJ^ncy - must become 
less important and the emphasis^ must be ^placed 
on the services provided. 

Regardless of the progress made by professional 
community educators and agencies, the dominant 
factor in the future d'irec^oh of community" educa- 
tion rests 'in cbmmunity involvement. Recognizing 
1;liis fact, coordinators recommend that a task f orcfe . 
or— advisory committee be established in every 
community to provide leadership and to facilitate ^ 
community input in the decision-making grocess. 
^One of the coordinator's major responsibilities 
must be to promote citizen involvement and to 
assist in developing leadership skills among 
community members. 
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